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for the internal history of the Roman Empire ; and if it 
covers less ground, the powers needed for its execution 
have not been less. In this department of learning the 
names of Wilcken, of Grenfell and Hunt, of Mahaffy and 
Smyly, deserve special mention ; but many raore might 
be added — Wessely, Vitelli, Schubart, Viereck, Gradpn- 
witz, Mitteis, Reinach, Jouguet, Nicole, Otto, Preisigke, 
' fortisque Gyas, f ortisque Cloanthus.' 

So much for the past. What of the future ? The 
answer is simple. The experience of the last few months 
has shown us that the treasures of Egypt are not ex- 
hausted. If a casual scratching in a paltry village can 
give us back Menander, and a search for an ancient 
Egyptian interment can, as a by-product, reveal a Greek 
soldier buried with a roll of Timotheus, why should not 
similar chances give us Sappho, Simonides, Stesichorus, 
Archilochus, Cratinus, Agathon, and others for whom 
our mouths water, or, like Herodas, almost unknown 
writers of unsuspected interest? We know that the 
works of most or all of these were in existence during 
the period covered by the papyri ; and for the rest we 
depend upon fortune. There are still many rubbish-heaps 
left in Egypt, and it is from them — the mounds which 
surround the sites of ancient towns and villages — that 
most of the papyri (though not the most perfect) have 
come. There must still be cemeteries containing mummy- 
cases made out of masses of papyrus compacted together 
and covered with clay, like those of Gurob and Hibeh. 
There may still be mummified crocodiles to be found, 
stuffed and wrapped round with papyrus rolls, like those 
of Tebtunis. There may still, occasionally, be found pots 
containing manuscripts, like those which produced the 
Menander or the papyri from the Serapeum of Thebes ; 
or burials in which a manuscript has been laid with the 
dead man, like the Timotheus at Abusir, or the Hyperides 
MS. obtained by Bankes and Arden near Thebes. But 
these things lie upon the knees of the gods. It is for 
scholars at home to support and facilitate the work of 
those who go out to search, and to prepare themselves 
and their posterity to deal with the accessions which they 
bring to that immortal Greek literature upon which our 
civilisation is based. 

F, G. Kenyon. 
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1. Poems. By Coventry Patmore. With an Introduction 
by Basil Champneys. London : Bell, 1906. 

2. Religio Pdetae, etc. By the same. London : Bell, 1893. 
(New edition, 1907.) 

3. Principle in Art, etc. By the same. London: Bell, 
1889. (New edition, 1907.) 

4. The Rod, the Root, and the Flower. By the same. 
London : Bell, 1895. (New edition, 1907.) 

5. Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore. 
By Basil Champneys. Two vols. London : Bell, 1901. 

6. Coventry Patmore. By Edmund Gosse. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1905, 

The austere figure of Coventry Patmore stands strangely 
apart from the other poets of the Victorian age. He 
owed next to nothing to his predecessors, and he has 
scarcely at all aflfected the poetry of later days. He 
stalked in his own narrow field, casting hardly more than 
an indifferent glance at the work of his contemporaries. 
His poetry has an individuality so deep and so curious 
that its appeal must always be as dumb to most people 
as it is intense to a few. He raised a new flower, unique 
in its bold shape and colour, but he contrived to spread 
round it a desert which effectually deters the casual 
adventurer. And yet this grim recluse, who appears to 
stamp so summarily upon any conciliatory overture from 
the world at large, stands almost alone in literature for 
the interpretation and the defence of one of the most 
normal and least recondite elements of human life. 

From the beginning of art the deepest-seated of man's 
passions has been celebrated in every aspect save one, 
that one being precisely the aspect which the world 
agrees, on the whole, to consider the most estimable and 
the most conducive to its welfare. If it is strange that 
marriage, for all its admitted claim upon the world's 
gratitude, should have been found thus destitute of lyrical 
quality, it is infinitely more of a paradox that the one 
voice raised in real fervour on its behalf should give the 
effect of keeping the majority scornfully at bay. That a 
passion which is strictly 'honourable' in its intentions, 
whose domesticity is not a mere fortunate a^QCtdent, but 
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its very essence, is possible material for poetry of the 
most rapturous kind, Patmore, at any rate, has abun- 
dantly proved. He knew nothing of the lawless old 
instinct in the human breast which, even in submitting 
to conventional bonds, feels that the real brilliance of 
love is a thing quite apart from them. 

In ' Maud,' for example, at the great moment of climax, 
the language might equally well be that of a Launcelot. 
The fact that it is a virtuous passion in no way colours 
the expression of it ; and to have stopped in the full flight 
of song in order to emphasise it would have been to strike 
a false note. To Patmore, on the other hand, the bond 
itself is the very crown and glory of the whole theme. 
It is not a mere compromise struck between the world on 
one side, and the strength of man's passions on the other, 
w^ith a view to securing some measure of peace and 
order, but an original and eternal disposition of nature. 
Indeed, with his scornful figure before us, we shall scarcely 
be in danger of thinking that this attitude was due to 
any timid conventionality on his part; such an idea 
shrivels up at the first sound of his harsh, jarring laugh 
The opinion of the world was to him rather a thing 
made to be scoffed at as such. He loved to be alone 
against the universe ; and, if in his cardinal doctrine he 
is thus found upon the conventional side, it is the 
strongest possible proof of the ardour of his conviction. 
Still this ardour has so little in common with the general 
respect given to honourable love that, in spite of the 
everyday nature of his theme, his poetry is profoundly 
esoteric. He is the one writer who has found his chief 
source of inspiration in this most familiar of life's phases ; 
and yet the final result is that his appeal is limited, his 
air forbidding, his doctrine remote and inaccessible. 

The clue to this paradox could doubtless be disen- 
tangled in Patmore's writings taken alone ; for, though 
few, they represent every link in his development. But 
the two biographies which have appeared since his death 
illuminate the whole process. Mr Basil Champneys 
brought together a large body of material, and produced 
an excellent portrait of Patmore and his inner circle. 
Mr Gosse, working upon this, developed the critical side 
further than was possible for Mr Champneys, and added, 
from his own long acquaintance with Patmore, a vivid 
Vol onu—isro 415 2 p. 
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and fascinating sketch of the poet's personality. The 
two together form a complete picture of one of the 
strangest and most interesting figures in our literature. 

Coventry Patmore, from the beginning of his life to 
the end, through all changes of faith and fortune, was 
dominated by one central idea — the relation of man to 
woman and of woman to man. The whole character 
of his mind was implied in the view which he took of 
the mutual attitude of the sexes. It coloured every 
line that he wrote ; it directed .every step of his intel- 
lectual progress ; it was the governing standard to which 
everything else was referred. It was an instinct in the 
first place, but it gradually became far more than that. 
Upon it was built an, elaborately reasoned fabric,, in 
which was included the whole significance of art and 
nature and religion. - It grew to be the universal symbol, 
the only key to all the intricacies of life. The fact that 
this guiding principle never failed him, that it continued 
to bear the accumulating weight which he threw upon it, 
sufficiently proves the robust purity and vigour which he 
brought to it. The bedrock of his nature was so stable 
and so normal that the most determined exaggerations 
could be erected on it without danger. At the bottom of 
all his theories there was a hard virility whose force was 
never relaxed; it was equally strong in his early days, 
when his poetry was held by the sterner sort of critics to 
touch the limit of all that was sentimental and insipid, 
and in his later, when he appeared .to many to wander 
adrift in a cloud of exotic and over-strained mysticism. 
It is this fundamental soundness which gives coherence 
to all his work, and which leads us step by s1;ep, in a 
logical progression, from the morning brightness of the 
'Angel in the House' to the secluded fervours of the 
' Unknown Eros.' 

Patmore's earlier poetry, though, like everything else 
that he said or did, in reality quite unrelated to his period 
and environment, accidentally corresponded with a taste 
of the time. ' The Angel in the House,' by the fact that 
it was anecdotic and domestic, won a large audience in 
the fifties — an audience which those very qualities have 
now lost for it. The parochial felicities, the tea and talk, 
the ingenuous croquet of the mid-century, were all akin 
in sentiment to the narrative part* of the poem. The 
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romance of Felix and Honoria was so pre-eminently 
' nice ' in tone that it won its way to many thousands of 
blameless hearts, who could understand the innocence of 
the story, if not the far more characteristic interludes in 
which Patmore expounds his theory of love. There are 
stiU, no doubt, hearts as blameless, but they are less 
parochial now, even as croquet is less ingenuous: the 
fashion in innocence has changed. Crinolines and pork- 
pie hats appeal now for a different reason ; and it might 
be expected that the ' Angel ' would by this time have at 
any rate the charm of quaintness. But this, curiously 
enough, in spite of the courageous realism of the picture, 
it somehow contrives to miss. Perhaps the reason is 
that Patmore himself was really very far from being a 
mild and amiable young man, handing bread-and-butter 
at tea on the lawn, such as he portrays. He had a theory 
of what true love should be; and tea on the lawn 
was the appropriate setting for it. But he was not 
nearly enough the child of his age to love the setting for 
its own sake ; indeed, he would have been exceedingly 
out of place in it himself. He describes the orderly life 
of Sarum Close from the outside; and his description 
is too deeply tinged with his own peculiarities — his ob- 
scurity, his strained use of words, his mixture of verbosity 
and extreme compression — to be generally typical. 

' Grown weary with a week's exile 

From those fair friends, I rode to see 
The church-restorings ; lounged awhile, 

And met the Dean ; was ask'd to tea. 
And found their cousin, Frederick Graham, 

At Honor's side. Was I concern' d. 
If i, when she sang, his colour came. 

That mine, as with a buffet, burn'd ? 
A man to please a girl ! thought I, 

Retorting his f orc'd smiles, the shrouds 
Of wrath, so hid as she was by. 

Sweet moon between her lighted clouds ! ' 

The warm love and romance which underlay that 
idyllic life Patmore knew to its remotest depth ; but its 
manners, its amusenaents, its very language were entirely 
alien to him. He could not prevent an occasional infusion 
of his own more pungent liquors into that milky cup. 

2 B 2 
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The result is satisfactory from neither point of view ; the 
narrative is too flat, or it is too rugged. The character- 
isation is conventional, the plot a mere shadow. Pat- 
more's outlook had no breadth ; nor had he, save in one 
connexion, to be indicated presently, any power of placing 
himself outside his own point of view. His gift was 
purely lyrical and individual. 

But, though Patmore perhaps would not have allowed 
as much, the essential part of the ' Angel in the House ' 
is not the story at all, but the ' preludes ' which are 
prefixed to the cantos of the poem, two or three to each, 
in which he developes his own proper theme through 
endless dainty and intricate modulations. They form 
together what is in one way the most singular series of 
love-lyrics in the language. No one but Patmore, it may 
safely be said, has written upon the subject with such 
depth of mystical conviction, and yet with such airy 
and unclouded gaiety. The lightness and brightness of 
the tone, far from being a sign of unreality, is the 
expression of a peculiar point of view, held with im- 
passioned earnestness by an exceptionally forcible nature. 
' The cruel madness of love,' which the hero of ' Maud ' 
prayed to escape, would have been to Patmore a totally 
meaningless phrase. The course of romance might run 
smoothly or roughly; but, rough or smooth, it is a 
blissful vision, an ' aura of delight,' which no iinoertainty 
or even jealousy can wholly mar. The passion which is 
so unselfish that it can take a positive pride in resigning 
its claim, not unjustly arouses some suspicion of its 
reality; and Patmore would even have us believe that 
there is something delicious in the uncertainty of the 
lover as he goes to put his fate to the touch. The pangs 
and fevers are indeed described; but their bitterness is 
swallowed up in the pervading sunshine which, for 
accepted and rejected alike, clings to the thought and 
the presence of woman. A part of this peculiarity is 
perhaps the lack, noticeable in all Patmore's poetry, of 
the sense of physical beauty, except indeed of the beauty 
of the natural world. His power of touching off, in 
sharp outline, some exquisite glimpse of tree or flower, 
is admirable : 

' The leaves, all stirring, mimick'd well 
A neighbouring rush of rivers cold, • 
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And, as the sun or shadow fell, 
So these were green and those were gold ; 

In dim recesses hyacinths droop'd. 
And breadths of primrose lit the air, 

Wliich, wandering through the woodland, stoop'd 
And gather'd perfumes here and there.' 

But this exactitude of vision seems to become blurred 
just where it might be expected to be more intense. In 
the later poem of ' Amelia ' we are told that 

' to look on her moved less the mind 
To say " How beauteous ! " than " How good and kind ! " ' 

The sentiment is deeply characteristic. The beloved 
object moves in a rosy mist of virtues, fresh with purity 
mild with kindness, sparkling with modest joy. But we 
see her no more clearly than that; nor, it seems, does 
the poet. The effect upon the reader is to make the 
whole emotion appear to be generalised — not concen- 
trated upon one glowing point, but a kind of universal 
admiration, the less interesting for being so all-embracing. 
Patmore, the self-confident individualist, the arrogant, 
the masterful, seems here to be not quite individualist 
enough. And yet it is impossible to say that the emotion 
is indefinite or languid. On the contrary, it revels in 
minute discriminations, and is never betrayed by its in- 
genuity into falling below the pitch of rapturous ecstasy. 
The poet of the ' Angel in the House ' was saved from 
these penalties of humanity partly by an invincible self- 
confidence, partly by a very noble purity, and partly too 
by a capacity for viewing the drama of human love to 
some extent from outside. In married love he saw not 
only the highest but the only expression of perfect felicity 
attainable by man. Marriage, as he understood the 
word — the ' mutual free contract ' — absorbed the whole 
sum of happiness ; none was possible outside. At the 
same time his dominating masculinity could conceive of 
no such condition as mere sterile solitude. Somewhere, 
sooner or later, there must be some angel of grace and 
virtue for a man, if he keeps his eye clear, to conquer 
and to worship. There could thus be no irreparable 
despair, no blinding sense that the significance of the 
world is destroyed by the disaster of a single moment. 
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Then comes another and more important point. The 
emotion of these poems differs from the hungry, jealous 
fever of other natures for the reason that this poet, so 
complex in his simplicity, can see through the eyes of the 
woman even more clearly than through his own ; or, if 
not quite that, at least that the whole and absolute 
beauty of the drama appeals to him even more strongly 
than its special relation to himself. The exquisite and 
joyful completeness of a "perfect uiiion-^the idea of this 
exists for hina' side by side with the thought of the 
individual happiness, and it is even the more vivid of the 
two. Moreover, the woman's relation to this central 
miracle is fully as absorbing as the man's. Indeed her 
more ethereal, more instinctive, more impressionable 
nature, as he regards it, makes her share by so much the 
subtler and the finer. In such poems as ' The Chace ' 
and ' The Changed Allegiance,' the progress of a woman's 
love is traced with a daring firmness of touch which, 
directed by a sensibility one hair's breadth less perfect, 
might well have overshot the limit of fatuity. It is 
perilous, to say the least of it, for a man to be so acutely 
alive to the blessing of a fortunate romance from the 
woman's point of view. But Patmore had, in this one 
and only instance, the power of detachment. The whole 
picture, exceeding and including the two individual 
aspects, stood out clearly before him; so clearly that its 
steady light became in later years the one all-explaining 
symbol. In the 'Angel in the House' its full meaning 
was not yet so exhaustively explored, nor the picture so 
suffused with mysticism. The idea is there, but it is still 
in its first simplicity — the idea of love, not as a leaping 
flame, obscuring the rest of life for a moment and then 
dying down as life resumes its course, but as a steady 
and pervading glow, in whose warmth alone the world 
has meaning and coherence. 

This view of the subject, as translated by Patmore 
into practice, becomes, it must be confessed, somewhat 
less genial than might be supposed. His homage to the 
idea of married perfection took the shape of an autocratic 
rule over the diviner sex, as primitive as that of Milton 
himself. Patmorei was a born tyraiit, but his severity 
was not really at variance with his doctrine. The essence 
of his theory was that woman is receptive and passive. 
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man impWBSsive and active ; andif^ -in actual- -'life, the 
result of somany finely -spun delicacies seemed about as 
free, f rom vsubtlety as' the attitude of the traditional Red 
Indian to bis spouse,' that at any rate prcJved their sound 
freedom from • sentimentality. He so delighted in the 
beauty of the woman's part that he'somewhat over-acted 
the man's ; but that was a better tribute to womanhood 
than to worship at her feet and forget to play his own 
part at all, like a troubadour contemplating his mistress's 
perfections at a careful distance. Moreover, it is better 
to be a tyrant than to patronise, and a great deal better 
to be treated like a squaw than to endure the copious 
draughts of condescension that Ida and Guinevere, for 
example, had to swallo^.- But the resemblance between 
Patmore and Milton in this respect is curious ; for Milton 
too, though a slave-driver whepie , Patmore wsts at most 
an autocrat, had ' the rare inspiration of celebrating 
nuptial love. It Would seem, after all, that only by the 
Red Indian and the Tartar caii the full dignity of raarriage 
be rightly appreciated. 

When all is said, the fact remains that the ' Angel in 
the House,' in spite of the 'preludes,' is by no means 
widely known or read. The triviality of the narrative 
portions is no doubt partly to blame ; they might have 
dropped off and left the rest, but they seem in fact to 
have carried the rest with them. Then, too, Patmore's 
very peculiar stylie, always somewhat angular and 
knotted, though rich in concentrated gleams of colour, 
presents difficulties at the outset. It is a new language 
that has to be learnt; and, furtherniore, it is in these 
earlier poems unequally yoked with a tame and mono- 
tonous metre — ^the 'long measure' — ^which is not riven 
treated stanzaically, but presents to the eye a series of 
dull-looking columns of verse. 

Most of all, it is the sentiment which fails some- 
how to appeal. If, at first sight, it has the appearance of 
being a rather sugary exiaggeration of the homeliest kind 
of emotion, it proves on a closer study to be an intricate 
development of an 'emotion both intangible and un- 
familiar. It is deeply felt, arid yet is not simply personal. 
It is preoccupied with the thought, not indeed of its own 
beauty— ^f or that would effectually desttoy its value — but 
of the whole treasure of poetry which permeates the 
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world when the spring sun shines and the sluggish blood 
begins to freshen. Behind the warm, direct impulse, 
which for most people usurps the whole field, there lurks 
a sense of satisfaction, of inviolable content, which 
refuses to be caught into the narrowing channel of one 
single fulfilment. That is enough, as jealous human 
beings are constituted, to give the emotion — and the 
more so that it is obviously so real — a sense of remote- 
ness. And yet there are a few moments when it 
approaches very close, when something so intimately 
true as to be inexpressible appears to slip into words 
without an effort. Here is one : 

' Not in the crises of events. 

Of compass'd hopes, or fears fulfiU'd, 
Or acts of gravest consequence. 

Are life's delight and depth reveal'd. 
The day of days was not the day ; 

That went before, or was postponed ; 
The night Death took our lamp away 

Was not the night on which we groan'd. 
I drew my bride, beneath the moon. 

Across my threshold ; happy hour ! 
Bnt, ah, the walk that afternoon 

We saw the water-ilags in flower 1 ' 

But this absolutely simple note is rare. The real 
heart of the poem keeps aloof, uttering a deceptively 
familiar strain, which yet, as we listen closely, becomes 
unexpected and evasive. Popular it can hardly be, but, 
in virtue of its utter originality and of a kind of fresh, 
unearthly brightness, it cannot surely be forgotten* 

'The Victories of Love,' a second series of narrative 
poems, designed as a continuation of the first, has all the 
weaknesses of the ' Angel,' and few of its beauties. The 
' preludes ' disappear ; and the story is told by means of 
letters exchanged between the various characters, written 
in octosyllabic couplets. Patmore was far too destitute 
of the power of characterisation to be successful in such 
-a form. He would not himself allow that his gift was 
^ot for sustained flights of song, but for short and lyrical 
outbursts. He was always planning to reveal his con- 
stantly expanding theory of love in long, connected 
poems ; but, as a matter of fact, the set of his genius was 
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exactly in the opposite direction. He was entirely with- 
out the power of writing steadily and regularly. He 
waited on the impulse, and was content to wait for years, 
if necessary, before it came. The germ of his subject 
would lie in his mind, imperceptibly growing ; but, until 
the right moment came, he would do nothing, and such 
delay he in no way regarded as time lost. ' I believe,' he 
wrote, 'that no amount of idleness is wrong in a poet. 
Idleness is the growing time of his harvest ; and the 
upcome of a year can be reaped in one fine day.' That 
is not the spirit in which the epic of love, such as he 
designed to write, was likely to be written. Patmore's 
vein of poetry was narrow, and it dipped deeply into the 
roots of his nature ; it became increasingly difficult to 
bring the authentic material to the light. Meanwhile he 
had no sort of inclination to produce poetry w^hich did 
not conie from the depth. Only one subject interested 
him, the subject whose simple aspect was embodied in 
the ' Angel in the House ' ; and, until its more mysterious 
significations became clear to him, there was nothing 
else of which he cared to write. Fifteen years intervened 
between the publication of the ' Victories of Love ' and 
the appearance of ' The Unknown Eros ' in 1877. 

His first wife, the calm and beautiful woman whose 
portrait was drawn both by Millais and by Browning, 
died in 1862 ; and the loss proved to be a turning-point 
in Patmore's intellectual life. His mystical tendency, 
hitherto somewhat held in check, began to assert itself 
more and more strongly. He had exhausted, so to speak, 
the simple value of his theme ; but it remained as^much 
as ever the central and vital fact of life, and in the light 
of mysticism its range and power steadily widened. His 
inclination towards the Roman Catholic Church would 
apparently have shown itself earlier, but for the influence 
of his Protestant wife. Two years after her death he 
spent a winter in Rome, met there the lady who became 
his second wife, and at length entered the communion to 
which she already belonged. 

Patmore's Catholicism was a strange mixture of de* 
fiance and submission. It was the combined expression 
of the desire which an exceptionally strong nature feels 
to abandon itself unreservedly somewhere, and the 
equally strong determination to do so at its own discre- 
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ti6hand=at its own time and place. . Thus Jje waa ftS'^^er 
bired o£ deriding the priesthood,, and', of -talkhiglighflyof 
the Pope as an 'amiable old gissntleman^ ; he delighted 
in scattering Such proofs of his independence, and also, 
it may be said, in puzzling and 'Bcandalising :his milder 
brethren. It is ifftpoSsible not to quote the immortal' dia» 
logue, recorded by Mr Champneys (' Life,' ii, 35), between 
PatTnore and an enthusiastic, unsuspicious visitor at his 
house : 

'V. Weren't you surprised, Mr Patmore, to hear of 

phurcli being burnt? I can't imagine bow it could haye 
happened. ^ 

: 'P. I know very well how It happened. ' • 
^'V. Oh, I do so wish yQu'd tell me howJ — 

■ ' P, The priests burnt it. ' '" -'~' • 

'V. Why, what on earth should they have done thai; fdr?' 

* P. To get the insurance money. ' ' '' ' 

* (A dead pause. Then :) ^ . 

' V. Weren't you sorry to hear that Father —- — was 
dead? ">^ 

'P. No, I was very glad.' -^ ' .; 

, ■ .t;>,'. ■ - 

But, apart from this characteristic ferocity, with its 
crackling, sardonic laughter not far beneath, Patmore 
found in the Roman Catholic Church what was to him 
the one channel into which his deepest beliefs could flow 
unchecked. The transcendental colours, through which 
he already viewed the relation of the sexes were dis- 
covered by him to interpret yet profounder mysteries. 
Whether at times he unconsciously himself enlarged the 
channel in order to admit the stream is not a question 
that need be considered here. It may, however, be noted 
that the word ' catholic,' as he used it, came finally to 
express a very general approbation indeed.' When he 
declared that the Venus of Milo was * at least as catholic ' 
as the Sistine Madonna, it was difficult to see what more 
he meant than that he liked it as well. Anyhow, from 
the moment Patmore entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
it is clear that all his thought, all the material for poetry 
which still lay in his mind, became coloured through and 
through with an ardent mysticism, in which he gradually 
passed farther and farther away from the common world, 
though, strange to say, with an intensity of passion which 
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grew the more concentrated aff its' object changed from 
natural to esoteric and symbolical. Beyond every fact, 
and most of all beyond the great fact of human love,, he 
saw a lengthening vista of spiritual ideas of which that 
fact was the symbol ; and this range of ideas gained in 
reality as it opened out before him. At length the whole 
significance of the immediate world seemed to consist in 
this aspect of it ; while of the thing symbolised he wrote 
with a torrent of vehemencfe which had never found its 
way into his earlier work. 

But this development proceeded slowly ; and, until it 
was complete, he would write nothing. It was in this 
interval that another and at first sight a very contra- 
dictory side of his character found its scope. His second 
wife brought hira a substantial fortune, so that it became 
possible for him to give up the irksome post in the British 
Museum which he had held for nineteen years. He then 
bought a property of some hundreds of acres in Sussex, 
planted it, laid it out, built a house, and brought the 
whole estate to such prosperity in eight years that he 
finally sold it at a handsome profit. There is one other 
equally imperious and fastidious poet, Bossetti, who 
might conceivably have done the same kind of thing, 
with his trained financier's eye, as Mr Mackail has put 
it, for anything that had money in it. But the strain of 
common-sense in Rossetti was very strongly marked, 
whereas every paradox and prejudice of Patmore's was 
part of his daily life. To doubt that all his own sur- 
roundings and his own possessions were of the highest per- 
fection attainable by man — to deny that his house was the 
exact ideal of what a house should be, or that the blackcap 
(so we read), which sang in his garden was ' a chorus of 
jive or six nightingales '—seemed to Patmore to be pure 
perversity, probably due to interested motives on. the 
part of the doubter. On the other hand, to believe that 
the country and nation at large were not going headlong 
to the dogs was to Patmore merely the too familiar 
evidence of the blindness with which a maddened people 
will rush violently down to their own destruction. 

These were hardly the peculiarities of a practical man 
of business ; but Patmore's native efficiency was stronger 
even than his prejudices. He slashed about him, quarrelled 
with mest of his friends, laughed bitterly at the thought 
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o£ himself (and this was a picture that he really loved) 
standing alone in the world, feared, misunderstood, and 
abused. But this attitude, much too instinctive to be 
called a pose, disappeared when there was a definite piece 
of work to be attacked and successfully carried through. 
When he produced a new book, he thoroughly enjoyed 
the thought that the reviewers would spit at it and 
stamp on it, and exclaim (as he predicted) ' Ugh, ugh ! the 
horrid thing ; it's alive ! ' and he was even a little chagrined 
when, after all, it would be received with respectful 
appreciation. But, when necessary, he could measure 
difficulties and forecast results more soberly than this. 
His ferocity does not appear to have blasted the Library 
Department of the British Museuna during the years of 
his work there, or to have hindered the management of 
his Sussex estate. Such activities as these his masterful 
mind could grasp effectively, without that exaggeration 
of theory to which he yielded in more speculative regions. 

That exaggeration, for instance, ran riot in his literary 
and artistic criticisms, of which from first to last he con- 
tributed a large number to various periodicals. Some of 
these he reprinted, in later years, in a little book called 
' Principle in Art,' clear and forcible in exposition, and 
full of suggestive utterances, but also profoundly dog- 
matic and dictatorial. Architecture was a special study 
of his, and his knowledge of it was considerable ; but his 
tone in writing of this, as of other arts, almost suggests 
that it is governed by laws as unquestionable as those 
which guide the courses of the stars, and with as little 
relation to the preferences of men. Patmore, fantastic 
and eclectic as he was in habit of mind, none the less felt 
no doubt that there was an eternal standard in such 
matters, and accounted for his own most far-fetched 
likes and dislikes as though they were part of an immut- 
able scheme. As quickly and easily as his blackcap 
became a chorus of nightingales, any opinion or prefer- 
ence of his own became sanctioned, and indeed dictated, 
by the whole weight of natural and naoral law. 

By a process which, though it took longer, may to 
some seem almost as arbitrary as this, the ' Angel in the 
House ' of his early years became the ' Unknown Eros ' of 
his later life. His tendency towards mysticism, growing 
steadily stronger, carried him into the Roman Catholic 
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Church ; but he did not leave behind him that pre- 
occupation with the love of woman and man with which 
he had started. It could not be doubtful that he would 
find in this new region of thought a place for the cardinal 
interest of his life ; and, Patmore being what he was, it 
was equally certain that its place there would prove to be 
the crowning perfection of what had before seemed to be 
perfect already. To find the last beauty of human love 
in its aspect as a symbol of the Divine, and to believe that 
only in the Church to which he now belonged was this 
aspect to be rightly apprehended — it will seem to some 
that in a mind like Patmore's these were foregone con- 
clusions, however little he may have suspected it himself. 
He was not often at a loss in discovering triumphant 
proofs, hitherto unguessed at, that what he had held as 
opinions were in fact overmastering and incontrovertible 
truths ; and, if it sometimes seemed to be not so much a 
matter of following the light as of planting the light 
where he chose it to be, the question here at any rate is 
not of that, but simply of the bearing of it all upon his 
poetry. That his poetry grew in richness with the change, 
even while its manner became infinitely more austere, 
will hardly be denied. 

It is not quite clear when Patmore began the study 
of the great Spanish mystics of the seventeenth century ; 
but it seems that his own line of thought had tended in 
their direction before he actually found in them its con- 
firmation. At any rate, when he at last began to read 
the works of St John of the Cross, their strange, luxuriant 
beauty thenceforward profoundly aifected him. The 
ardent eroticism which, its natural satisfaction being 
denied, thought to find in the language of the ' Song of 
Solomon ' a sanction for lavishing itself in transcendental 
raptures, was indeed worlds away from the imperious 
virility of the nineteenth century poet. But the incon- 
gruity did not trouble Patmore. He found in the passion- 
ate, overwrought pages of the Spaniard a vision of the 
ecstatic union of the human soul with the Divine Presence, 
which offered such daring analogies with earthly passion 
as must inevitably seem unintelligible, not to say repellent, 
to the average human being. To Patmore, however, 
although his own mysticism was so securely grounded 
upon natural emotion, the lack of any such foundation 
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in the writers to whom he was now turning for guidance 
did not vitiate the doctrine which they taught. It must 
indeed seem a further tribute to the amazing purity of 
his own ideal that he could feel these disembodied passions 
to be entirely ethereal in origin. For the ordinary 
mortal, it must make all the difference whether or no 
they spring from a robust and natural soil, such as that on 
which Patmore's feet were firmly planted. The great 
beauty of such poems as ' Sponsa Dei,' and the ' Child's 
Purchase ' might even have a certain taint if they had not 
been preceded by the poems of his youth. 

However that may be, there is certainly no sickliness 
in the stately irregular odes in which Patmore so fear- 
lessly traces the analogy between human and divine love, 
or rather, he would have said, their identity. He seems 
in them to have mastered the secret of uniting the most 
honied sweetness with extreme severity of line. The 
metre he adopted — iambic lines of unequal length, with 
rhymes recurring at irregular intervals — is not in itself 
a very good one, for it depends for its whole effect upon 
the taste and ear of the writer ; unskilfully used, it 
becomes ragged and shapeless at once. But in the right 
hands it is of course capable of much finer effects than 
the too facile numbers he had used before. Patmore 
handled it with great skill, and made fine use of the end- 
less modulations which become possible through such 
varied choice in the disposition of rhymes and length of 
line. In his earlier work his peculiar and highly mannered 
diction, even though it was there less marked, had often 
seemed too heavily weighted for his material ; but in the 
longer odes, with their more dignified metre and more 
abstruse subjects, it has a singular fitness— the stiff-robed 
angular beauty of some lean effigy of medieval bishop 
or saint. With all this, and somehow without sacrificing 
the effect of severity, Patinore contrived to unite a strain 
of sweetness as voluptuous as that of Crashaw. The 
whole of ' The Child's Purchase ' is an instance of this — 
that wonderful burning prelude to odes which were never 
written. Here is another from a less recondite poem, 
' The Day after To-morrow ' : 

' Tell her I come. 
And let her heart be still'd. 
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One day's controlled hope, and then one more, 

And on the third our lives shall be f ulfiU'd ! 

Yet all has been before : 

Palm placed in palm, twin smiles, and words astray. 

"What other should we say ? 

But shall I not, with ne'er a sign, perceive. 

Whilst her sweet hands I hold. 

The myriad threads and meshes manifold 

Which Love shall round her weave : 

The pulse in that vein making alien pause 

And varying beats from this ; 

Down each long finger felt, a differing strand 

Of silvery welcome bland ; 

And in her breezy palm 

And silken wrist, 

Beneath the touch of my like numerous bliss 

Complexly kiss'd, 

A diverse and distinguishable calm ? ' 

The essential quality of these poems, the quality which 
singles them out among poetry, and gives them their 
curiously unmistakable ring, is perhaps this union of 
severity — a certain noble gauntness — with a sensu- 
ousness that lavishes itself in such lovely and minute 
detail. Both in beauty of this kind and in beauty 
of pathos Patmore seemed able to pass in all security 
far beyond the limit at which, in more languid hands, 
these things become over-ripe and sentimental. Not 
even so, however — to leave the simpler poems for the 
present out of account — is it easy to explain the pro- 
found impression which the ' Unknown Bros ' makes 
upon many to whom the transcendentalism by which it 
is inspired is entirely alien. In the most characteristic 
of the poems, such as the three ' Psyche ' odes or ' The 
Contract,' Patmore threads his way through a maze of 
delicately adjusted discriminations to his final vision of 
perfect love — that complete union in which strong and 
weak meet and are satisfied, the weak subject to the 
strong and yet exerting over the strong an even more 
potent mastery, both finding their fulfilment in a mutual 
bond, not imposed on them from without, not a concession 
to weakness, but joyfully and freely embraced as some- 
thing without which, the very flower of love would be 
wanting. Moreover^ through every line runs the current 
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of symbolism ; and, to read the poems aright, we must in 
every word see through and past the actual picture under 
our eyes, to the vision of that other marriage of the soul, 
which few have drawn as this poet, out of the depths of 
his fearless strength and faith, dares to draw it. 

It is small matter for wonder if most of those who 
read cannot hope to follow him thus far. Perhaps it is, 
after all, no more strange that, even for those to whom 
the whole train of thought seems most unreal, the poems 
should yet remain revelations of deep and magic Lcfc^.ty. 
Poetry to the making of which has gone such pure fire 
and austere art can scarcely end, wherever its way lies, 
in feoldness of appeal. Those who have thus felt the 
beauty of Patmore's great odes will find it difficult to 
speak of them without the appearance of exaggeration. 
No doubt it is impossible to claim for them the highest 
place ; reasons for this — their lack of clarity, their 
frequent harshness, their violent transitions — are easy 
enough to single out. But they have a place apart, a 
peculiar niche, where they stand removed from the 
possibility of comparison with other poetry, greater or 
less. In writing of Patmore there is no danger of in- 
dulging in that favourite game of critics, derided by 
FitzGerald, which consists in sorting and arranging poets 
in order of merit, like schoolboys in a class. Patmore's 
genius, whatever its scope may be, is far too original and 
solitary to be treated like this. Mr Gosse predicts for it 
an increasing influence upon future generations ; and it is 
indeed probable that, as time goes on, his lonely individu- 
ality, so far removed from all the aspirations of his own 
age, will stand out more and more clearly. Even now 
its appeal, though naturally limited, probably penetrates 
deeper than that of many more dominating names. 

Patmore, who would never force his impulse towards 
poetry when it ceased to flow naturally, developed the 
theme of the more esoteric odes in a prose work, which 
he named ' Sponsa Dei.' In this book he wrote more 
openly and at greater length of the mysteries of the 
soul's spiritual union with the Divine Presence. It was 
shown in mianuscript to a few intimate friends, among 
them Mr Gosse, who describes it as ' polished and modu- 
lated to the highest degree of perfection,' but was eventu- 
ally destroyed by its author as being, not indeed more 
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advanced than orthodoxy permitted, but too outspoken for 
indiscriminate publication. Not to speak of the loss to 
literature which this sacrifice evidently entailed, the 
incident was characteristic of a tendency in Patmore 
which ran counter to his usual scorn of caution. The 
high doctrines of which he held the secret were for the 
elect only ; if the rest of the world were too gross and 
ignorant to be ready for them, they should be withheld, 
or, at most, veiled in poetry— that ' language dead,' as he 
hi oriy phrased it in the final poem of the 'Unknown 
Eros.' He had not the smallest desire to proselytise, to 
interpret his secret to the simple. This was not, indeed, 
due to any respect for other ways of thinking than his 
own, or to any feeling that truth may embody herself 
differently for difl'erent natures ; even in the ' Child's 
Purchase ' he does not think it out of place to fling a 
contemptuous phrase at those whom he considers outside 
the pale. Rather it was the mark of his jealously ex- 
clusive temper, his scorn for common folk, which was 
like nothing so much as the scorn of some scowling 
aristocrat of old-fashioned fiction. It was in this spirit 
that he wrote his political odes, few, but deplorable : 

' In the year of the great crime. 
When the false English Nobles and their Jew, 
By God demented, slew 
The Trust they stood twice pledged to keep from wrong — ' 

It would take another Patmore to guess that this 
ferocious prelude refers to the Reform Act of 1867. 

The picture we thus piece together will hardly be 
called attractive. The tall, lean figure, with its sweeping 
curves of hair and its imperious look, which glares 
disdainfully out of Mr Sargent's wonderful portrait 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery) is a figure to be 
feared indeed ; there is small trace to be found there of 
sympathy or tenderness. And yet, in spite of everything, 
in spite even of the number of friendships which he 
alienated or broke abruptly off, a strain of affection, 
strong and warm, cut across the harshness of his nature. 
To the friends whom he kept to the end of his life he 
was loyal, grateful, devoted, even humble. And this 
strain is not missing from his poetry ; for we come finally 
to the small section of his work which may almost be 
Vol. 208.— No. 415. 2 c 
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called widely known and loved — poems like ' The Azalea,' 
' The Toys,' ' Departure,' and, in a more tranquil vein, 
' Amelia,' his own favourite. 

In this last poem he used the dignified metre, which 
he made so completely his own, for an idyll, pensive and 
tender, of the love of a man no longer young for a young 
girl. On a flowery May day of bright sunshine, the air 
full of lilac and gorse, the maiden walks with her lover 
to the grave of Millicent, who years back had been his 
betrothed. A subject after Patmore's heart-^one which 
a man of less courageous simplicity w^ould scarcely ven- 
ture to handle. Even as it is, Patmore grazes the very 
border of fatuity. He throws in such homely touches as 
the maiden's promise to her mother to behave, if she 
is trusted for once alone with her lover, ' as She were 
there.' He so emphasises the mildness and innocence of 
the whole scene that the result might well suggest the 
varnished sentimentality of what is known as a ' coloured 
supplement.' Only — here as not always elsewhere — 
Patmore's high seriousness, his utter unconsciousness 
that there can be supposed to be anything ridiculous in 
innocence, carry him safely past the dangerous places at 
which he seems to be deliberately aiming. The sentiment 
of 'Amelia' is complacent indeed, but it is grave and 
sincere ; and there is a certain nobility even in its very 
lack of humour. The sparkling background to this little 
romance is in Patmore's finest manner. The glimpses of 
spring landscape, bathed in sunlight, are rendered with 
that firm, even hard, outline, that concentrated economy 
of words, which was one of his own peculiar gifts. 

' And so we went alone 

By walls o'er wliicli the lilac's nvimeroug plume 
Shook down perfume ; 
Trim plots close blown 
With daisies, in conspicuous myriads seen, 
Engross'd each one 

With single ardour for her spovise, the sun ; 
Garths in their glad array 
Of white and ruddy branch, auroral, gay. 
With azure chill the maiden flow'r between ; 
Meadows of fervid green. 
With sometime sudden prospect of untold 
Cowslips, like chance-f ound gold ; 
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And broad-cast buttercups at joyful gaze. 
Rending the air with praise. 
Like the six-hundred-thousand-voic6d shout 
Of Jacob camp'd in Midian put to rout.' 

This is the exact opposite of what is loosely called 
'impressionism.' The impressionist gains his end by 
blurring the picture in his own mind, and merging detail 
into the general sense of light and colour. If he then 
rightly renders this effect, the more salient detail stands 
out of its own accord, as in the old anecdote of the 
landscape with cows in the distance, which the painter 
himself had not recognised to be cows. Patmore's method 
starts from the detail in the first place, and by means of 
detail gives the general impression. Every word in his 
beautiful descriptions is chosen and fitted into its place 
like a stitch in a tapestry ; each has its own value, and 
no redundancy is allowed. His epithets have the ring of 
words selected on the spot — the sort of word, often 
homely, as often far-fetched and curious, which occurs to 
the mind while the field or flower is actually before the 
eyes; and these he always refrained from softening down 
afterwards. Here comes in again the unique flavour of 
his style, so unmistakable and so hard to analyse — that 
blend <5f angularity and richness, held together and har- 
monised by the masterful brain of a man who knew 
exactly what he believed and what he wished to say. 

Finally, in some half-dozen poems, strangely mingled, 
in the first part of the ' Unknown Eros,' with the shat- 
tering blast of several political odes, there are flute- 
notes heard only here in all Patmore's work. It is hard 
to describe the double and treble pathos that clings about 
this small group of lyrics, in which alone his self-sufficient 
nature seems to have part in the common weakness and 
sorrow of ailing mortals. It is not only their perfect 
simplicity, it is the truthfulness with which they render 
the exact impact of grief upon the mind, that gives these 
poems their extraordinary poignancy. A spirit tuned to 
high moments of tragedy can perhaps comprehend the dis- 
aster as it falls, can measure the change which in a single 
moment may deflect and shadow all that follows of life. 
But it is otherwise with sorrow that falls into the very 
middle of ordinary, near-sighted existence. Small things, 
inessential details, bulk as largely as before, and only 
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time can clear them away ; tragedy is at first bewilder- 
ment, hardly more than a sense of disquiet. It is this 
moment which is seized with such wonderful insight 
in the poem ' Departure,' a- picture of grief which does 
not yet perceive that it is grief. ' The Azalea,' with 
its desolating contrast of perfumed warmth and chill 
solitude, touches even more consummately the actual 
reality of suffering. No mystic vision, no intangible 
abstraction, here lifts the mood into an air too rare for 
human sympathy and understanding. It is incredible 
that a man Avho in his poetry lived so persistently in an 
exotic w^orld of his own should yet have been able to 
identify himself thus closely with life at the very moment 
when its prison-walls seem most insurmountable. In 
two other well-known poems, ' The Toys,' and ' If I were 
dead,' the thought itself is scarcely more touching than 
the thought of that inaccessible spirit, for the most part 
so scornfully detached, sharing after all in such woundings 
as await strong and weak, with no other hope than lies 
open to the weakest. 

' I have written little, but it is all my best ; I have never 
spoken when I had nothing to say, nor spared time or labour 
to make my words true. I have respected posterity ; and 
should there be a posterity which cares for letters, I dare to 
hope that it will respect me.' 

So Patmore wrote in the note which heads his final 
collection of poems. Popularity was nothing to him ; 
and, though he had it in his own time, the narrow line 
which he faithfully followed seems now to have led 
him away from the possibility of it. Among the many 
greater writers who have devoted long lives to poetry, 
he stands out, perhaps almost alone, as one who 
allowed no consideration to turn him aside from the 
exact path which he saw was his own. It was indeed 
his own ; the greatest and broadest imaginations have 
not achieved more profoundly original work. Such new 
forms of beauty, offered by an interpreter so little inclined 
to conciliate or to explain, may be long in producing their 
full effect ; but it is impossible to doubt that they contain 
the indestructible element which, as time goes on, will 
make them more and more conspicuous among the falling 
ruins of their day. 

Percy Lubbock. 



